THE RECEPTION OF TOM JONES

squire's mansion was situated on the southeast slope of
a Somersetshire Mil, from which one could see a river
meandering for miles through woods and meadows until
it emptied itself into the sea, "with a large arm of which,
and an island beyond it, the prospect was closed." On
this passage "Aretine" remarked triumphantly:

"To reconcile this Description with Probability will be
the Difficulty; for, unlucky for our Author, the Counties
of Devon and Dorset stretch out between Somersetshire
and the sea; and if we place tMs Seat in the North-West
Part of that Shire, the Hills of Devon will intercept the
View to the Sea: And if we should imagine the Scite to be
in the South-East Part of that County, then Dorsetshire
interferes, with an Extent of Ground of no less than 30
Miles across to Portland, which, if the Author means any
thing, must be the Island that terminates the Prospect.
A most extensive Ken indeed! and shews the accurate
Author endued with more than a second-sighted Mind."*

This ill-natured criticism, breaking the bounds of news-
paper leaders, overflowed into a pamphlet entitled "An
Examen of the History of Tom Jones, a Foundling. . . .
In Two Letters to a Friend. Proper to be bound with the
Foundling." Some of the advertisements in "Old Eng-
land," beginning on December 9, 1749, added: "In which
the bad morals, unnatural descriptions, inconsistencies,
improbabilities, impertinent shew of learning, and false
pretensions of wit, of that droll performance, are exploded.
Designed to rescue true taste from the sophistry of the
farcical author." The pamphleteer, who adopted the
pseudonym of "Orbilius," the Eoman grammarian, was
probably a writer on the staff of "Old England." He re-
peated, sometimes quoting them, the blunders that "Are-
tine" had discovered in "Tom Jones," advertised his
"Examen" in "Old England" along with the satires of

* "Old England/' May 27, 1749.
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